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Co-operation of 
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educational advantages offered by the 


“ Sixth City.” 
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Western Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School. 

Free access to one of the finest Art Museums 
in the United States 

4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 
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music, art, penmanship and speech disorders. 


5. College course 


school 


6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Demonstration classes in all sub- 
jects taught in Junior and Senior high school depart- 
ments. 

7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts from 
a dozen teacher training institutions and notable pub- 
lic school systems. 
information address AmM- 
Ohio. 


8. For catalogue and 
BROSE L. Sunrie, Dean, Cleveland, 
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and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, Etc. 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 


June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30. 
A detailed announcement will be sent upon 


plication to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 
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June 17 - July 27 


College courses. Professional courses 
forteachers. Large faculty. Attend- 
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climate, low tuition. For illustrated 
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History, Physical Training, Music and Expression 
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J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Burlington Vermont 


Library Work as a Profession 

Opportunities for advancement in library work ars 
exceptional for normal school or college graduates wh 
can take a year of training ina Library School. Open- 
ings, particularly for school librarians, are becoming 
more numerous and more remunerative. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library 


offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures by 
leading librarians, access to a large variety of libraries 
for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the 
advantages of a year’s life in New York City. 

Apply for circular to 


E. J. REECE, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
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New York 
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1 colleges with a recogniz 
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uates ol universities an 


high standard may be adn 
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Volume VII 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN THE 
TRAINING OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
FOR PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
AND BETTER CITIZENSHIP! 


THe words ‘‘personal efficiency’’ and 


tizenship’’ express two aspects of one 
d the same thing; they stand for the 
timate aim of education and its realiza- 

n in socialized individuals, i. e., in per- 

ities girded for doing their best singly 
nd together. The term ‘‘place’’ here de- 
es, I take it, the relation science bears to 

s aim as educational means; and so in- 

tably connotes function. The referencé 

‘boys and girls’’ limits the scope of en- 
quiry to science applied to childhood and 
youth at school. Accordingly, my theme, 
restated, becomes: The Place and Function 

f Science in the Elementary, Intermediate 
and Seeondary Grades. 

As is implied in this formulation of the 
subject assigned me for remarks, the matrix 
of discussion is not the obsolescent school 
system with its pyramidal tiers of rigid 
compartments, each of which just happened, 
de spite the facts and laws of unfolding life, 
but the new school system, the school-sys- 
tem-in-the-making, with its adjustments to 
human development as a continuous proc- 
ess and its provisions for the educational 
needs of all. In the evolving new order the 
publie school means fourteen articulated 
grades—six for childhood, from two to 
three and even four for the years of phys- 

al and psychie transformation, the re- 
maining four to five and even six for the 


middle and later years of youth. Voca- 


1 Address before the Science Section of the Cali 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Bay Division, March 


27, 1918. 
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intermediate grades and \ } I 
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ve aepartl nts W | I ruaral 

; : 
completeness o! educat nal pportunity 
> +] , 
for those whose s i Careers May not in 
clude the non-vocational high school or 


university. 


} ; 


Such new adaptations of structure ar 
meaningless, however, without correspond 
ing readaptations of the fu gy or 
gans; for short, of studies and t rs 
What shall |} 1ught and how, in view 
the aim to be realized under progressiv 
outer adjustments, this question challenges 


all school men and women to an adequat 
answer. Science teachers first, let us say 
here and now. 

That the educational capital represented 
by science must be drawn on no one above 
the status of prehistoric man will deny 
That science should have a larger | 
the sun than hitherto will be conceded also, 
provided no annexations and indemnities 
are insisted on. The problem for science: 
teachers under the new dispensation is, 
therefore, one of construction and recor 
struction. What to select for childhood 
and adolescence and the borderland, as it 
were, between; what sequences to establish: 


where to put the emphasis; how to reco 


} } . 
li the interests ot t Ss Wi S sen ] dat Ss 
] t extend far hs nad ti nter? liat 
ao not extend tar beyond Me iterimedia 
or the high school with the interests of t 


who complete fourteen grades and perhaps 


vo to a university; how to graduate and 


any part thereof merely preparatory; how 
to correlate with other irses of study 


how to execute the w program through 
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hat the triumph right over might proves  bossism. ‘To escape suicide, therefor 
sterile and that the stability and progress tential democracy like our, hoping t 
of the nation remain pious wishes, unless come some day master of its fate and 
along with peace we can secure the greatest tain of its soul as a democracy, must p1 
prepare dness of th rreatest number Tor self DY increasing Ul ties that | 
peace 'o be sure. onlv those gifted w multiplying in every way  possil 
second sight in visualize th racy oO points of conta between eitizen and 
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new routes of advance and the obstructions nection, the scope and by raising th 
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publ duct required to make demoe knowled of thinking at its best, of 
racy safe at home and progressive; but ar pathies and ideals, of habits of thoug 
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not certain that all that prepared condu of preparedness for coopera 
lve rplus of vitality, enlightened 
Ves as ir} ius ¢ ] ilV, . i And this demand plainly D omes n 
upright purposes, intelligent and . : ' ; 
: tive in proportion to the complexity 
ned adaptabi VV. habitual ecooperati _ . 
! . ; mmon life. Now, let science tea rs 
the common good—will be needed as 
; - their standpoint imagine the state of 
r before? Surely, there has befallet 
; ; realm somewhere near the m 
‘ountrv one of those new oecasions that 
— ; : Every citizen, thanks to his scien t 
+h new duties. One of them is obviously ' 
: : :) ’ ers, lives in a world intelligible to him 
eed up the evolution of lower and mid ‘ 
therefore subject to draft for serv 
vocational sch ols or tral Ing eourses ™ 
} } , S in possession of a rate inftormat 
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the fature and has faith in science as a 2. WI 


creatiy rency in n ¢ huma mor f the n 
ind more worth living. In every situation not owing w 
| CX! Ss I nts ial l ec! ty devi do ! tI ‘ft ‘ eS | 
oped by his scientific training, but is a price as metap ; 
ways ready to take his bosom a ruth and natural s soul t 
properly introduced and vouched for. hl troubli s rather 
stead of reserving his pert d thinking hat there is S s 
for ft pl ! of s while remail velopment and 
ng tent to be a fool in every other field, of presenting t 
pl hes every problem, whatsoever products 0 lult1 I] 
S tific spirit and habitually at 4 stru 
with the scient veapons already nguisties, d yr the w : 
s armory or with new ones patterned boyhood, | ean testify furtl 
them as far as the problem permits at simplifi ts vi s 

| jucational poss ties of science thus SViiables, seidom resu l y 
realized, what a basis for common think- motiy f growth and power, | 

r. feeling, willing, even if the edueca- caricatures of the subject, from the view 
tional possibilities of the humanistic stud point of xpert. This 
es were not fulfilled in an analogous man university professors of scier not infr 
ner and in the same degree! What ideal quently say they prefer students who hav 

nditions for a democracy, real, efficient not been operated on befor Ar 
farsighted, self-directed, wisely  self-cor had a similar thought when he remarked 
trolled! that a youth could be as st but 

Now, to move toward such ideal conse- as soon as the scie1 teacher discovers tl 
qu s of science teaching of course pri law of growth—firs blad t 
supposes obedience to the principles and d ear, after that the fu ! r 
I ns pointing the way. Of these the begins to see how boys and girls 


matter or are administering it, keep your Then he wants to send a goodly packag 
eves on your boys and girls. It is these you text-books and ! m ils s 

are expected to teach, not a system of general use to t s stor 1 
knowledge S nee Sas i] pl duet, a where most ms and vg mi rs a 
product to be ransmitted and augmented or ought to | > ved 

for life’s sake, not for its own sak That 3. Start wit! xper for y 


world and hence of the conditions of living banks of Chemistry. And yet his know 


} ? } ] haat } ‘ . } , 
and their rational control; that through edge of water ma ' © SIN ‘ 
the process of achieving boys and girls’ organized, orga i. 4 ! his | 
al 1 e boom Ss d rc ft) king f line W 1] sh interest , t yy ‘ 6 ) nd 
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double life, one in the laboratory and one 
one his own, the other that of an 
On the other 


outside ; 
infant professor of science. 
hand, to utilize it means that his experi- 
This 


however, implies two distinet activities 


ence becomes his science. process, 


the utilization of experience problems and 


the utilization of application problems. 


The 


nect 


latter serve not merely to = con- 


pure and applied science; they are 


indispensable in all edueative science teach- 
learn- 


ng. They complete the eirele of 


ng. 


A boy begins to play football by the 


method of trial and error. Thus he ae- 
football 


principles of football strategy. 


studies the 
Now he has 


developed football sense into football econ- 


quires a sense. He 


sciousness. But for some reason he joins 
the football fans on the bleachers and plays 


Has he 


science only too 


learned the game? 


often 


no more, 
Courses in leave 
pupils in a similar position, with the dif- 
ference that even the spectator interest is 
wanting. One of the most 
therefore, in edueating through science is 
the creation of a body of well-graded ap- 
proach problems and a well-planned body 
of terminal eall to 
syndicated effort, but no less to individual 
devising and testing, for the common nat- 


urgent needs, 


projects. Here is a 


ural and social medium in which boys and 
girls live, move, and have their being ex- 
hibits many loeal and group variations. 

4. Fractions transformed into 
integers. The so-called natural method of 
teaching languages often brings forth only 


must be 


a collection of conversation-book phrases 
or perhaps, if all goes well, skill in use 
through imitation. In instruction in Eng- 
lish pupils do not generally nowadays pass 
from experience with English to organized 
knowledge of the language and thence to an 
intelligent mastery of their mother tongue. 
The plan pursued is rather that of the trade 
even high-school 


school. Consequently, 
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English teachers are not generally able to 
consult a dictionary, to distinguish between 
the English language and that travesty of 
sound-notation known as correct English 
spelling, to explain pronunciation and ae 
cent, to tell what English thinking in lan- 
guage means as compared with Latin or 
Krench thinking, and to think of language 
rightly as the signs or symbols of a code « 

wireless telegraphy, the meanings of which 
together with the symbols and their combi 
ever-changing in accordance 


nations, are 


with ascertained or ascertainable laws. 
Now, while the analogy between language 
and science teachers must not be pressed too 
far, two points at least are instructive: 
fragments of even first-hand research will 
not do; nor science teaching with adult sci- 
ence as the far goal of achievement left 
To learn to think scientifically in- 
and 


syntheses to the limit of the pupil’s experi- 


out. 


volves progressive generalizations 


ence and mental reach. For boys and girls 
in the early stage of adolescence, 1. e., for 
boys and girls in the intermediate grades, 
this insight is of special significance in con- 
nection with so-called general science. Its 
that of 
meaning a first description and interpre- 


place corresponds to grammar, 
tation of the mother tongue from the point 
Both pre- 


suppose familiarity with the what and how 


of view of linguistie science. 


of experience, as the result chiefly of well- 
constructed and organically related lan- 
guage lessons, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, of continuous and cumulative nature 
study. One as well as the other is like a 
stair landing which is eculminal and basal 
at the same time. Neither should end in 
a period, but in a lot of bona fide interro- 
Both must result in inte- 
grated insights. Pupils must see the forest 
as well as the trees and the relation of the 
forest to the environing landscape. No ade- 
quate school grammar exists as yet, nor 


gation marks. 
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the teacher therefor; an adequate course in’ whose ‘‘major’’ is chemistry, told me tl 
; — 30 _ + 1a lk ° the a. thar 1 +} + } tam? . } 1} » | 

general science, sO to speak, 1s in the ma other day that his attention had never b 

king. I believe. But I believe also that no ealled either in high school or in the w 


satisfactory educational organization of versity to the inductive method as a typ 


such a course is possible unless the con of mental behavior possible in other fields 
trolling conception is: the earth as the than chemistry and as an essential const 
home of man, or, if vou will, nature and uent of thinking in general. He was never 
man and their interactions. That the pre- made to realize that even a simon pure sp 
ding nature study must spring from the’ eialist does not have to be method and 
same unifying idea follows as a matter of thought proof in every subject but his own 
urse. And woe to the science teacher who His experience may have been unique, but 
rgets it in dealing, later on, with a par-_ the moral is nevertheless that sciet 
ticular science! ing has not established its right to exist ur 
5. Seientifie method unconsciously ace less it issues in a generalized scientific att 


quired must gradually become scientific tude and generalized habits of scientific 
method consciously usable. After many conduct. 

vears of teaching I am still unable to pick 6. Make pupils realize that science did 
out from my graduate students those whose not originate like Minerva. As many a 


previous studies have been pursued within university faculty meeting proves, a man 
the domain of science. If they know how’ may be an evolutionist in theory and an 


assume a scientific attitude in facing a immovable standpatter or a priori anarch 
problem, if they have acquired scientific in practise. And this combination is mor 
method and the scientifie spirit, their sue likely to oceur, as I have observed, among 


cess in coneealing such assets is extraordi- scientists than among those who deal with 


nary. To explain this phenomenon, three man and his history. Here again is illus 
hypotheses suggest themselves. One is that trated the failure to carry scientifi 
there is no such thing as scientific method and the spirit of science into the whole of 
but only highly specialized modes of pro-life. One thing needful to make such fai 
cedure, in other words, that perfected ures rarer, is to recognize the twinship 

thinking is possible only in isolated spots. the his 
The second is that science teaching and sci- make the development of the latter a ¢ 
ence learning are to such an extent matters scious aim in all science teaching. Pur 
of quantity, routine and formal manipu-_ posed glimpses here and there sometimes 
lation, as to make one doubt even the exist- suffice to give pupils the 
ence of these isolated Spots. The third is that his science was not made but grew, and 


‘ bil it Sv 


that science teaching is still under the yoke grew not in a vacuum, 


of formal discipline ideas and so under the human needs, purposes, ideals. The story 


; 


delusion that mental discipline uneon- of his science then becomes to him a chapter 


automatically and in the social evolution of man, and as such 


*17 
ii 


sciously undergone w 


+ 


read in all directions... Now, eontributes its share toward humanizing 


Y 


p 
I am inclined to pin my faith almost him, and toward integrating him into a 


resistlesslv s 
wholly to the last, because there are no person and a thinking participant in 
facts to support the first, while the second eommon life. I can’t help wondering, how 
is untenable on account of the many ex-_ ever, in this connection, how many scien 


eeptions. One of my graduate students, teachers have had t) pportunity in 
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versities of vividly seeing each his science 
as a phase of the history of civilization and 


human culture. Are there any professors 
of science left who are capable of offering 
the opportunity? 

7. Beware of the Great University Super- 
stition that one who knows his subject is 
thereby qualified to teach. To educate 
through any science presupposes indeed a 
range and depth of knowledge and an in- 
tellectuak grasp no other study demands. 
But every science is silent as the grave con- 
It has 


nothing to say about the aims to be realized 


cerning itself as an educative tool. 


or how personalities girded for doing their 
best singly and together may be produced. 
Said superstition is on a par with that of 
the man earrying a potato in his pocket 
against rheumatism. No matter how much 


of a super-potato it might be, if he were 


to practise medicine with it he would prob- 
ably be cast out eventually as a quack. 
Why 


] 9 
aiso ? 


not his would-be teacher’ brother 
Why not also the university pro- 
fessor who prides himself on being equally 
ignorant and superstitious and who is 
chiefly responsible for the educational char- 
latanism in his field of knowledge? 

ALexis F. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LANGE 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHER 
TRAINING WORK UNDER THE 
SMITH-HUGHES LAW IN THE 
NEW YORK STATE COL- 

LEGE OF AGRICUL- 

TURE 


Tue New York State College of Agricul- 
ture has been designated by the State De- 
partment of Edueation to train teachers of 
agriculture the 
Smith-Hughes Aet. It 
two state institutions preparing teachers of 
Home Within 


the college the department of Rural Eduea- 


under provisions of the 


is also one of the 


Economies under this law. 


tion is eharged with the responsibility for 
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the professional work that the prospectiv: 
teachers receive. In addition it acts in an 
advisory capacity to those students who are 
planning to enter the teaching profession. 


No attempt is made to reach the students 


before they come to their Junior year, al 
though frequently members of the depart 
students before 


ment act as advisers to 


tneyv have reached this stage in their 


course. There is little if any loss if stu 


dents do not come earlier because of the 
one hundred and twenty hours required 
for graduation fifty are in basic subjects 
English, botany, zoology, chemistry and po 
litical science, and as all of this work may 
be taken during the freshman and sopho- 
more years, and most of it preseribed for 
those years, there is little opportunity for 
election previous to the junior year. 

When students become juniors if they 
have decided to teach the department has 
two responsibilities: (1) It tries to arrange 


if each student so that he secures 


the work 
proper technical training for the work he 
wishes to undertake. This means that the 
department not only has responsibility for 
guiding the pupil in the election of his tech- 
nical courses, but it must also endeavor to 
secure the introduction into the proper de 
may be needed 


partments of courses that 


but are lacking; (2) the department is re- 
sponsible for all of the professional train- 
ing that the prospective teachers receive. 
The work consists of a four-hour course in 
educational psychology and another course 
of the same length in the principles of 
teaching and practise. In the development 
of both of these courses the ultimate aim of 
qualifying the student to enter the class- 
room as a teacher has been held in view. In 
these two courses there is no separation of 
those who are preparing to teach agricul- 
ture and those who are planning on enter- 
ing the teaching of home economies. At 
the conclusion of these courses the students 
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be sent out. who, because of personal char 
acteristics, would be likely to prove unsat 
isfactory as a teacher. 

s. The local school authorities are re- 
quired to give the assistant teacher an op 
portunity to carry the agriculture of at 
least one year, two agricultural subjects, 
but he is not permitted to have responsibil- 
ity for more than two years of work. They 
further agree to assist the novice in the 
preparation of bis work and to give his 
teaching some supervision. Naturally most 
of this work falls on the agricultural in- 
structor although the principal gives mate- 
rial assistance especially with the super- 
vision. The apprentice is required to 
carry the teaching work assigned him, to 
assist the regular teacher in every way pos- 
sible, visit the work of the permanent 
teacher, and to take an active part in all 
of the interests of the department. Briefly, 
he is to have the experiences that are most 
likely to come to him as a teacher when he 
is in a school of his own. 

1. The college through the department 
of rural education agrees to give him one 
semester's residence credit and five hours 
of eredit toward graduation. The signifi- 
cance of the semester of residence credit 
lies in the fact that the college has a 
double standard for graduation; viz., eight 
semesters of residence and one hundred 
and twenty hours’ eredit. The capable 
student can complete the required hours 
of credit in seven semesters and if he plans 


to teach he is frequently glad to have the 


opportunity to secure the teaching experi- 
ence and meet the requirements for the 
remaining term of residence. 

5. Through the division of agricultural 
and industrial education the State Depart- 
ment of Education grants the apprentice a 
license good for one half year. The assist- 


ant is employed by the local authorities at 


a salary of $30 per month. Since the ap- 


prentice is a licensed teacher, under the \ 
cational law of the state, the local sch 
draws one third of this amount from tf] 
state and the college pays $20 a month 

the school for furnishing the teaching o 

portunities and supervision. 

6. In addition to the supervision that th 
assistant teacher secures from the regular 
teacher and the principal of the school, he 
is supervised by a representative of the di 
partment of rural education who visits 
him at least twice and stays long enough 
to assist him with his problem. The ap 
prentice is also subject to the supervisio 
of the state specialist in agricultural edu 
eation. In addition he is required to send 
in a weekly report to the college covering 
summary of his activities and also his or 
ganization of a lesson with any comments 
he may have to make after he has taught 
He is expected to read three professiona 
books and report on them at the conclusi 
of his half vear of service. 

It is not claimed that this system is 
perfect one but our three years of exper 
ence with it has convineed us that it is su 
perior to much of the supervised teaching 
that is conducted in ‘*‘model schools.’’ Its 
special features that are desirable in an 
plan for supervised teaching are: 

l. Supervised teaching at best is more 
less artificial but under the apprenticeship 
system the conditions with reference t 
equipment and pupils are essentially thos: 
that the apprentice is likely to find when h 
goes into his own school. 

2. The teaching is continued over a long 
enough period of time so that the novic 
has not only an opportunity to find him 
self but a chance to grow in teaching 
power and confidence. 

3. The apprentice secures this work with 
an experienced teacher at hand who can 
give him helpful assistance out of his more 


extended experience. ‘ 
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them 
supervisors and 
n vocational 


| 
In normal 


epartment 
OnLy persons 


vocational sub- with but tl 


Arua 


staff were chosen He was not helped 


preparation in edu- helped, and the « 
sympathetic attitude toward tterly inadequat 
of vocational education. It have felt 
mistake for us to assume that of edueat 
have had thorough training in 
lack vocational training, can 


the solution of the Southa 
are now crowding to country, : 
rapid develop- Just 
ym. At least if 
make such contributions I am 
+ 1] 


that none will be more anxious 


t than those who are responsib!] 
teachers’ colleges and 
of education. 


Geo. A. WorKS 


NATIONAL AID TO NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
luis very important and far 
on has been much discussed edueation on 
ears. Many arguments pro and econ Negro and just 
een put forth. We have to acknowl- 
differences of opinion 
Ss m\ self to have 
times on ffere sides ; 


a number of vears have th yught 











pub- 


this extension of good is through the 
il¢ seh ls, 
3. Then I think, thirdly, of the spending 


of money, and ask how better all the peo- 
ple’s money can be spent than in providing 
There 

? 


necessary LO 


education for all the people. may 


come times when it seems 


spend the last dollar on army and navy, 
but we never actually spend the last dollar 
in this way, and the ordinary expenses go 


On. The 


expenses which would come on account of 


necessary addition to ordinary 


sufficient to cause 
Negro 
be relatively a small item in the 
And how better, let us 


an amount of aid very 


great improvement in edueation, 
would 
country’s budget. 
eould the 


spent than in helping to throw off the bur- 


ask again, people’s money be 


dens of ignorance ? 


4. Fourthly, I think of the need. The 
facts speak for themselves. While much 
has been done, yes, very much has been 


done, by states and counties, as the great 
reduction in illiteracy well shows, it is still 
true that in most parts of the South the 
terms of Negro public schools are too short, 
and the pay and consequent fitness of the 
teachers too low. Longer terms and better 


teachers are the two outstanding needs. 
Improvement is going on, but why should 
it be so slow, if it can be wisely hastened ? 

5. The fifth that 


mind is the constitutionality of the proposi- 


thought comes to my 


tion. Others have dealt in detail with this 


aspect of the case. For myself I have al- 


ways believed that when a good step had 


to be taken the way could somehow be 


found through the mazes of the commas, 


elauses and phrases of any constitution 
that ever could be written. 

Now permit me to say that in spite of the 
five thoughts just considered, namely, the 


justice, the benefit, the wisdom of the ex- 


penditure, the need, and the constitutional 
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permissibility, it seems to me that nat 


aid should be withheld unless it could 
riven without two drawbacks: 
1. Such aid 


local appropriations. If I 


must not diminish state 
thought tl 
would be any result whatever of this ki: 
I should be strongly inclined, in spite of 
favorable arguments, to deprecate nation 
But there 


The fact is that the ecooperat 


aid. appears to be no su 
danger. 
of the various private foundations has 
I believe it may be said, invariably, 
larger appropriations from publie funds 
2. The money given in aid must not 


wasted. If | that 
found 


thought methods 


spending could not be where 


waste of the funds would be guard 
against, again I should be strongly inelin 
But 1 belies 


that methods can be found whereby 


to deprecate national aid. 


proper spending of the money can be sat 
guarded. 

I shall now venture to state in brief 0 
line the policy and plan which I should 
to see adopted : 

1. Let the aid be offered in fifteen states 
as follows: Delaware, Maryland, Virgin 
North 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisia: 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georg 


Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
West Vir 


ginia and Missouri, might be added, if t 


Kentucky. Two other states, 
addition be thought advisable. 
2. Let the aid be 


publie schools of all grades 


given for salary 
teachers in 
With 
length of term would take eare of itself. 


3. Let the of the fu 


increase of salary the question 


administration 
be in the hands of a committee of thr 
consisting of the state superintendent, 
state agent of Negro rural schools and 
president or principal of the leading ce 
ored state institution. Twelve of the fil 


teen states named already have state agents 
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should have, and probably soon will 
such an official. 


one outstanding Negro institution 


rted by the state, except two. In 
North Carolina with three, and in Alabama 

wo. the selection of the member of 

ommittee might be left to the sta 


$+, Let the amount be, for fifteen years 
rd, for ten vears one fourth, for five 
rs one fifth, of the amount expended 
preceding year for all purposes of 
Negro education from public funds, in each 
tv and city, and for each state institu- 
of higher grade. 
order to give a general idea of th 
int needed to carry out this plan l have 
Not all are of 


same year, and so the amount makes 


the figures available. 


pretense of absolute present accuracy. 
According to such figures as I have, the 
amount spent in counties and cities for 
Negro public schools in the fifteen states 
was in round numbers five and one eighth 
millions ($5,125,000 The amount spent 
for the state schools was $275,000. These 
amounts together make $5,400,000 so that, 
inder these figures, the amount of national 
iid for the first vear would be $1,800,000. 
Suppose it were two millions, or two and a 
half millions, or even three millions a vear 
for fifteen years, and then a diminishing 
amount, this seems a small sum for the 
whole nation to pay in performing a high 
luty and achieving a widespread benefit. 
kor though the amount is not large when 
distributed over fifteen states, it would do 
much in each state to further of itself the 
needed improvement, and I confidently be 
lieve that the aid given would tend to stim 
ulate and increase the state and county ap 


propriations. 


PRESIDENT OF THE SLATER AND JEANES BOARDS 
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versity of Texas, who has assigned five uni- 
versity instructors and three volunteers to the 


work, the army providing transportation to 
Two thousand 
Macon, 


Ga., an educational course has been arranged 


the camp for the instructors. 
men were enrolled in the classes. At 


giving high-school and college credits. 
The the Navy Yard, through the 


courtesy of organizations in Philadelphia, are 


men at 


having instruction in automobile mechanies, 


electricity, typewriting and surveying, as well 


as in academic subjects. The universities of 
Wisconsin and California are sending instrue- 
tors to the nearby camps. 

Closely allied to the educational work at the 
camps and in the communities is the movement 
which has spread rapidly through all the camp 
cities to collect books and magazines for the 
men in camp for use at the Y. M. C. A. recrea- 
tion huts, the base hospitals, the barracks and 
instances in the khaki clubs in the 
In all of this work the city li- 


in many 
communities. 
braries have been most helpful in acting as 
clearing houses and in sorting and grading the 
The li- 


throwing 


books before they are sent to camp. 


braries of a number of cities are 
open their facilities to the soldiers on Sunday 
afternoon and in the evenings when the men 
Many of them have established 


branch libraries at the camps. 


are in town. 


Many interesting plans have been devised 
for collecting the books and arousing the inter 
In El 


Paso the Boy Scouts helped in collecting the 


est of the communities in the project. 


books which were catalogued by the public li- 
Nogales, 


Ariz., boxes were placed in various parts of 


brary in units of one hundred. At 


the city where contributions might be made 
regularly. Atlanta and one or two other cities 
made use of laundry wagons which gathered 
up the books as they made their collections. 
The hotels were asked to gather uy~the maga- 
zines left by their guests. Through the school 
children of Augusta, circulars telling of the 
movement and providing reading matter for 
the the of the city. 


The Girl Seouts were active in helping to 


soldiers reached homes 


gather the material. The local committee of 


Dayton secured a large collection of technical 
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and mechanical magazines through advertisi; 
agencies. The public library of Washingt 
undertook the task of supplying with bo 
and magazines all nearby camps, soldiers’ clu 
rest rooms and detached guard stations. M 
ing picture films were used as a medium 
appeal for reading matter. 
THE TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES OF 
DRAFTED MEN 
THE 


the War Department : 


following statement is authorized 

Educational institutions of the country ar 
doing their part in the training of men for 
service in special branches of the Army. That 
the plan of the Committee on Education a 
Special Training of the War Department for 
the training of special units of drafted men by 
universities and colleges is working success 
fully is indicated by reports which are bein; 
received from the various schools. 


One report from the University of Pitts 
burgh shows how that institution, which 


training drafted men for service as gas-engin 
and automobile mechanies in the army, ha 
met the problems of instruction, material and 
housing, which have arisen in organizing the 
work on a rapidly expanding scale. 

When the plan for the utilization of facili 
ties of educational institutions was announced 
in March, the board of trustees of the Univer 
Pittsburgh the 
whether they could provide facilities for train- 
Less than 
a month later 326 men were actually undergo- 
At the end ot 
the second month this total had risen to nearly 
650. It will be increased to 1,000 by June 15 
and probably to 2,000 by August 1. 
versity is now prepared to enlarge its facilities 


sity of discussed question 


ing and housing 100 men at a time. 


ing training at the university. 


The uni- 


rapidly beyond that point. 

The work at this particular university was 
to the training of gas-engine and 
tirst, 
number of members of the faculty who wer 


confined 


automobile men, because there were a 


specialists in gas engines; second, because 


there were in the city many automobile repair 


shops from which practical men could b 
taken to give the instruction; and, third, be- 


cause the city offered an opportunity for ob- 
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GERMAN IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
\f 
‘i 


three sources new trucks and engines 
the government, old and dilapidated cars 
been purchased outright by tl 


and cars and trucks in need 
are obtained 


a 


fro 
Owners of 
no charge 


‘for labor. 
allowed whether he 
ive his car put in “ first class,” “ fair, 
running ” condition, with a corresponding 


rat 
ge in the expense f 


ral r new material. The 


has provided shop equipment and 
ndividual tool kits f 


university 


r each student. 

met the | ng prob- 
| ) » 

em DV making ne armory, gyvmn 
ind other bui 


The university 
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slums 


n could be tem! 


purposes 
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which by 


2,000 men. 


practical 


absolutely 
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} 7 1 
Ciasses In eb- 


when there were 5,559 in these 
ruary, 1917, nevertheless a hands-off policy 
was not meeting the issue squarely. 

[he students in the schools are said not to 


need a knowledge of German for the study of 


science for the following reasons: 


a High school students study science in the 
English language. 

b) Those few technical experts who will need 
to know German for limited uses in their field may 
study German in the technical and scientifie schools 


+ 


The publie schools need not teach it. 


The scientists in England, France and the 
United States have made such progress in chem 
istry and other sciences since the war began that, 


in general, they will have small need to teach Ger 
man scientific works in the future. 
French 


be made of those few scientific and technical books 


d) Translations into English and will 


written in German which may be needed. 


said not to need German 


for the purpose of commerce 


The students are 
because: 

a) Our trade with Germany will be vastly cur 
tailed after the It is probable that tariff 


barriers against German goods will be erected by 


war. 


our Congress. 


b) Even to compete in foreign trade with a 


Germany as strongly as before the war (an improb- 


able hypothesis) our export and import merchants 


need not know German, They will need to know 


French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and possibly 


Russian, Japanese and Chinese, but not German. 


Qur merchants must know the language of their 


clients and friends. Knowledge of German, the 


language of the competitors of our merchants, will 
not be necessary. 
such 


c) There is a large body of citizens of 


this country who know German as well as English 
that 


high schools can never hope to compete with them 


American youths trained in German in the 


in proficiency in German for business purposes. 
This supply of German-speaking citizens will ex- 


ceed the demand for them in business cireles. 


RELATION OF SMITH-HUGHES TO SMITH 
LEVER-ACT 


Tue Department of Agriculture has organ- 
ized an agricultural extension system which ex- 
tends throughout the United States. 


of the Smith-Hughes or 


The pas- 
vocational edu- 


sage 


cation act makes possible the establishment of 


a national system for vocational education, in- 
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In many counties of the 


there will be the 


cluding agriculture. 


Various states 


cooperative 


agricultural extension system conducted by 
the State Agricultural College in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and the 
county under the provisions of the Smith 
Lever Extension Act and under other federal 
and state legislation. There will also be voea 


tional agricultural instruction carried on by 


the state board for vocational education in co- 
operation with the Federal Board for Voeca- 
tional Education and the the local 
school district under the provisions of th 


Smith-Hughes Act. 


county or 


soth the extension serv 


ice and the vocational instruction will deal 


with both adults and children. 
state director ot 


In each state there is a 


agricultural extension service and an execu 


tive officer of the state board for vocational 


education. On February 15, 1918, a joint com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture and 
the federal board suggested that these two offi- 
cials determine upon a plan of cooperation for 
the state based upon the following general poli- 
cies or principles: 

Le 


tural extension work should be administered by 


is to be understood that all agricul- 


those in charge of extension activities in the 
state and that all vocational education in agri- 
culture should be administered by those in 
charge of the vocational schools of the state. 

2. That all extension work with adults done 
by teachers in vocational schools be in accord- 
ance with the plans of the extension system 
for the state, 


and in cooperation with the 


agent who is in charge of the administration 


of the extension work in the county. 

3. That in counties having vocational schools 
of agriculture the extension service will con- 
work in agriculture with 


duct its extension 


children chiefly through the organization of 
clubs for the carrying on of definite pieces of 
work for the improvement of agricultural prac- 
tise. The practical agricultural work of the 
schools will chiefly consist of home project 
work by the students as a part of the syste- 
matie practical instruction provided for in the 
Smith-Hughes act. 


counties a cooperative agreement be made be- 


It is advised that in such 
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HE PITTSBURGH MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


train for 


hairman of Con 


rd in international 
e, Secretary-Gener il of the 
n, Washington, Dp. C 

new international 


member 


Page, Professor Ge 

and Professor 

and Italy by Signor 

education; Professor All 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Rome University, and 
Dr. J. H. Coursavutt, who has been chairman 


+ 


‘ © faculty f t! scl 


+ 


he University of Missouri 


p inted dean at the meeti: 


urators on April 30 
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commerce and administrat on, to be chairman 
i the department of political economy ; Mr. 
Leslie 


North Carolina, to be instructor in Spanish 


Parker Brown, of 


in the department of Romance languages and 
Milton T. Hanke, to be an 
in the department of pathology ; 


literatures; Mr. 
Instructor 

Mr. Fabian 
in the department of physics. 


Kannenstien, to be an instructor 


Harvey Snyper Gruver, assistant superin- 
tendent of 
elected superintendent 


Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
of schools at Worcester, 
Mass., for three years at a salary of $4,500. 
twenty-five years’ 
Everett ( Mass.) 
high school, a reception was tendered on Mav 
25 to Wilbur J. 
building. 
WitttaM A. Spooner, for the past 
principal of the Holten High School 
at Danvers (Mass.), has resigned, to take 
effect at the end of the present term. For the 
New 


IN commemoration of 


service as principal of the 
Rockwood in the high-school 


eight 


years 


present he will engage in farming at 
Salem. 

Proressor Ronert FE. Bunker, law, and Pro- 
fessor Claudius B. Kinyon, gynecology, have 
been recommended by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


trustees of the 


Teaching, for retiring allowances. 

Dr. Winutam FE, Hocktne, professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to the lectureship in philosophy of the 
Mills Foundation at the University of Cali- 
His appointment there will extend 
from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919. 


fessor Ralph B. Perry holds the lectureship 


fornia. 
Pro- 


during the current half-year. 
Dr. Epmunp J. James, president of the 
University of Illinois, will be the speaker at 
the commencement of Washington University, 
which takes place on June 13. 
Proressor James Friemina Hosic, of the 
Chicago Normal College, is giving during the 
present semester a series of addresses before 
the principals and teachers of Chicago on the 
problem-project method of The 
work has been so arranged that the principals 


teaching. 
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the University of 





and teachers of the ten districts meet as sepa 
rate groups. Superintendent John D. Shoop 
is participating in the meetings with the teach- 
ers, in this 
otiice to the movement for keener professiona 


way giving the support of his 
interest in the city. 

Professor StTanovevitcu, of the Univers 
of Belgrade, delivered during May four pub! 
College, London, 


of the Serbian people.” 


lectures at University 
“ The history 

Proressor Rotanp G. Usuer, department 
history at Washington 
named by Judge Alton B. 
York, chancellor of the 


Institute, an 


University, has 
Parker, of Ni 
American brancl 


b dy 


foster friendship and prevent misundersta 


Sulgrave international 
ing among English-speaking people, chairma 


of the committee on educational extension 


Frep H. Jounson, forty-eight years old, as 
sistant secretary of the Board of Education 
New York City since 1902 and assistant seer 
tary of the old Brooklyn Borough School Board 


for four years previously, died on May 2s. 


Tue Cincinnati Law School has been incor 
porated into the University of Cincinnat 
This institution, several years ago, was par 
of the university, but since that time has had 
a semi-official connection, students at the wu 
versity being allowed to take one year’s work 
at the Cincinnati Law School to count for th. 


Bachelor's degree. It is the purpose of t] 
university board of directors, at a suitabl 
time, to sell the downtown property and er 
a building for the law school on the universit 
campus. It is intended also to increase t! 
sufficiently to 


enough to attract to the institution men of t] 


income raise salaries hig 
first rank in their respective fields. 

Recents of the University of Michigan hav 
voted that the number of fellowships offered 
in the graduate school next year shall be 
follows: Five at $500 each, and fifteen at $30 
each, making a total of $7,000 for fellowshi) 
instead of $8,500 as during the present 
the several years immediately preceding. 

THE regents of the University of Michigan 
have authorized the treasurer of the univer 


sity to purchase Liberty Bonds to the extent 
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be in fit physical condition when they reached 
the military age of eighteen years. He gave 
an assurance that the Board of Education had 


no intention of introducing compulsory mili- 


training in schools. An amendment 


sanctioning military drill in 


tury 
at finitely 
tinuation schools was rejected by 176 votes to 


con- 


THe syndicate appointed to consider the 
previous or preliminary examination at the 
University of Cambridge has issued its re- 
port. The recommendations involve changes 
which, if passed by the senate, will greatly 
alter the present character of the examination. 
The syndicate advises the discontinuance of 
Greek as a compulsory subject, and recom- 
mends that every candidate shall be required 
to take at least one paper in natural science. 
It proposes that the examination should be in 
three parts: (1) Languages; (2) mathematics 
and natural science; (3) English subjects. In 
part (1) it is reeommended that Latin should 
continue to be a compulsory subject, and that 
a candidate should be required to take one 
other foreign language, namely, Greek, French, 
German, or Spanish. In part (2) it is pro- 
posed that six papers should be set (two in 
mathematics and four in natural science sub- 
jects—experimental science, physical geogra- 
phy, biology, botany), of which a candidate 
would be required to take three, one, at least, 
of these being a mathematical paper, and no 
candidate would be allowed to take both biology 


and botany. 

Tue contribution of the teaching profession 
to the war and effects of the war on education 
in England are discussed in Part 177 (Volume 
14) of The Times History and Encyclopedia 
of the War. The great part played by the 
universities, public schools and elementary 
schools in finding officers and men for the 
new armies is fully described, as well as the 
value of the work done by Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides. Reference is also made to the social 
conditions revealed by the searching test of 
war as existing among children, adolescents, 
and recruits, conditions which demanded fresh 


legislation and new methods of administra- 
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tion, and which stimulated those ideals in edu- 
cation as the result of which Mr. Lloyd George 
appointed Mr. Fisher minister of education. 
The illustrations show many scenes from the 
life of college and school officers’ training 
corps, air-raid drill, cooking and other classes 
Boys’ 


Brigade in action, digging allotments, gather- 


in boys’ and girls’ schools, and the 


ing chestnuts for munitions, building huts, 
and doing other patriotic work. 

THe New York Evening Post notes that two 
southern states are seriously considering the 


-* 


adoption of compulsory education. Four years 
* loeal 


option compulsory attendance law” for South 


ago Governor Manning recommended a ‘ 
Carolina. Such a law was passed and has been 
accepted in more than two hundred school dis- 
tricts. Now he thinks the time has come for a 
longer step, and accordingly he recommends a 
law for the entire state, permitting exemption 
from its operation “ only to those districts pe- 
titioning for the suspension of the law for one 
The Columbia State, as we should ex- 
“ Without compul- 
“no democ- 


year.” 
pect, urges this extension. 

sory school attendance,” it 
and one fifth of the people of 
Many more are 


says, 
racy is safe... 
South Carolina are illiterate. 
nearly illiterate.” As for the money, it must 
be raised—“ if not in one way, by taxation, 
then in another, by a bond issue.” In Virginia 
a bill has passed the house of delegates which, 
in the opinion of the Richmond Times, “ will 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in the edu- 
cational life of Virginia if the general as- 
There also the 
question of meney is an obstacle, and another 
Both 
must be regarded as obsolete in this connec- 
tion, the Times holds, although education of 
whites and blacks on equal terms can not mean 


sembly writes it into law.” 


is “the ever-present negro problem.” 


in Virginia, as in the north, “one building, 
one room, and too often one seat... for both 
races.” 

THE training of teachers for teaching the 
feeble-minded, as well as special classes in the 
publie schools, will be carried on in the Rome 
State Custodial Asylum during the summer, 
from July 1 to July 27. The course will be 


to graduates of normal schools and 


open 
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1 ) rr} } 
r schools, The school 


teachers’ traini 100] 

| rted by the state and there will be no charge 

for tuition, but a charge of $20 for board and scheme or pattern 
lging in the institution. The asylum eares idea of merit, this 


» 1,550 feeble-minded and has fourteen teach- there usually any idence the idea was, 


‘ : 
and 200 officers and employees. The work to him, more than a string of words emanat 


} 


be by lectures and practical Work among from 


y 


There are many vacanci for difference betv 


teachers, who receive rhe ‘ the genius 
in general primary work. i- his great idea, wl 
be obtained from the superin f it. The e 


ideas, though grasped, | nowhither 


‘ 


Now this is through no lack of keenn 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE “liver the goods.” The essays were 
‘ieux and much work was | 
AN INTERIM REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF ‘ of 
ENGLISH them 1e it has been an eye-openet 
eturers in our universities are dis- the way in which the students have 
the results of their courses. Stu give me the thing they thought 
. . . ° > an)! Tab rave en Dumped da ] 
ww but poor grasp of their subjects, My colleagues have been pumped daily 
did I want; what | k hould be read; 


facts canvassed ? pite f assurance 


are feeble in expressing themselves and ean not 
manipulate ideas. Usually the results of oral 


examinations are better than those of written that what I wanted was their own idea 


examinations and this fact leads directly to their own language—in short, 
the suggestion that what is wrong is the stu- 8° what I have tried to describe above 
dents’ knowledge of English. And thence we It was startling to hear the surprise ex- 
are delightfully led into the discussion of the pressed at the low marks that last year’s class 
merits of a classical education and we fight 
like the cats of Kilkenny. 

I am sure that I believed in the English ™arks. For of the students who, for ori 
ity of outlook, power of grasping i 


leaders obtained; doubtless the surprise was 


as great in the case of those that obtained high 


theory. “ Thought is expression and expres- , 
sion, thought,” I said, quoting I know not ®PpPropriating them and for capaci 
whom, and in a moment of rash optimism I set velopment and extension of text-book t1 
a series of essays—an innovation, I believe, in and lecture aphorisms, had obtained 
our faculty—to improve the students’ Eng- ™arks, ly two ha ‘er appeared in 
lish. The subjects chosen were broad, but /onors efore, and then seventeent! 
none the less closely related to the student’s twenty-secon respectively out of 
work. I have recently finished reading the eight » expert eXaminees were 
first group of essays—and still live. ny one who read 

Of course I discovered what every one had 
told me to expect: bad spelling (to which I best came from students who repay 
am tender); weak and invertebrate sentences; one’s efforts in teachi: And yet, to 
meaningless enclitics; mixed metaphors, split generalization o1 


infinitives and limited vocabularies. This is essays and tw 


nothing new, nor is it so terribly deplorable. tion results, the 
What is deplorable is that, except for a few couragement to d 

bright essays with some original thinking and expert examinees, 

striking imagery, the material of the essays marks and kudos 

was all a dull flat plain. Sentences were lifted I know my data ar 
wholesale from text-books; aphorisms from generalization to carry much 
lectures were juxtaposed without rhyme or provisional on! But el 
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some colleague, after a bout of examination 
papers asks “ What is wrong with our stu- 
dents?” I shall, perhaps hesitatingly, reply: 
‘Not only their English and their power of 
expression, but a system of teaching in high 
schools and university that puts a premium on 
blind acceptance of the pedagogue’s dicta and 
discourages originality.” There can be little 
doubt in my mind that among my students, 
ten per cent. of whom come from the United 
States, originality has been repressed and the 
“cumeelfo ” has been fostered. At the risk of 
being accused of rashly leaping, like a kitten, 
to conclusions, I venture to put this generali- 


zation in print. M. 


ENLIST—AND GO TO COLLEGE 


Many a 1918 high-school graduate is de- 
bating with himself this year: Shall I go to 
college? or shall I enlist at once for military 
service ¢ 

The War Department has just made it pos- 
sible to do both. It says, in etfect, to the 
ambitious young American: “* You serve your 
country by going to college. To make sure 
that you do not lose thereby the opportunity 
of serving your country in a direct military 
capacity, you will be asked to join the special 
U. S. Army college training units that are to 
be formed. You will be liable for service at a 
moment’s notice, but because you are worth 
more to the nation with your college training 
than without it, you will be expected to stay 
in college until called by the government.” 

The War Department’s announcement pro- 
vides that beginning with September, 1918, 
military instruction, under officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army, will be pro- 
vided in every institution of college grade en- 
rolling for the instruction one hundred or 
more able-bodied students over the age of 
eighteen. The necessary military equipment 
will be provided by the government. There 
will be created a military training unit in each 
institution. Enlistment will be purely volun- 
tary, but all students over the age of eighteen 
will be encouraged to enlist. The enlistment 


will constitute the student a member of the 
Army of the United States, liable to active 


duty at the call of the President. It will, 
however, be the policy of the government not 
to call the members of the training units to 
active duty until thev have reached the age 
of twenty-one, unless urgent military necessity 
compels an earlier call. Students under 
eighteen, and therefore not legally eligible for 
enlistment, will be encouraged to enroll in the 
training units. Provision will be made for 
coordinating the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps system, which exists in about one third 
of the collegiate institutions, with this broader 
plan. 

“ This new policy aims to accomplish a two- 
fold object,” the War Department announces, 
“first, to develop as a great military asset 
the large body of young men in the colleges; 
and second, to prevent unnecessary and waste- 
ful depletion of the colleges through indiscrimi- 
nate volunteering, by offering to the students 
a definite and immediate military status.” 

No nation has made such generous provision 
for combined military and college education 
is has the United States in this new plan. 
The youth who avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege will be serving their country’s immediate 
as well as future needs. 

P. P. Ciaxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


AN APPEAL FROM THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
LEAGUE TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Your service is essential to real victory. 

Next to our army and our navy, the public 
schools are our “ first line of defense.” Upon 
the trained and enlightened intelligence of the 
boys and girls now under your care will de- 
pend the safety and progress of American 
democracy in the years that are to come. 
Whatever happens your work must go on. 

England, after four years of terrible struggle, 
is giving more attention to public education 
than at any previous time in its history. The 
education bill now under consideration is rec- 
ognized by all parties as the most important 
measure that will come before the present 
Parliament. 

The work of the public-school teacher has 
not always been appreciated in the United 
States. It must be more keenly appreciated 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORK OF THE COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


as needed courag 


finite, but, while 


ats service, 
qualified test 
‘ 


ne 


tion in 


students 





" 
oo a} 5 nt. : y y 


Moreover, and of equal importance, 


] 


news has come in of the “ New England Col- 


eye Vil ta 


t! ummer aft 


conducted 
ywwn, Mass., 
vuspices of Amherst, Clark, Dartmout 

Tufts, Weslevan Williams. It 
ll he open upon the same terms to students 
and gradu 


» intend to enter them 


ry Camp” which will be 


W illiamst under 


and 


ites of these colleges, as also to 


next fall, with the 
passage of a suitable physical examination re- 


the Williams 


camp last summer was of very go d qu ility. It 


quired. The training given at 
will proceed again this year with Major-Gen- 


eral Willi im A. Ps Ww, M. N a, 


superintendent. General Pew showed a 


retired, as its 
rather 
aid officers, 


unusual ability to attract to his 


including especially foreign officers, capab 
instruction, 
ed in 


famous 


competently modernized 
be hoped that he will 
Whether it be in 
Pond, or in the 
fields 


giving 
and it 
this effort again. 

trenches at Fresh 
and wide 
Williamstown, 


: oe 
coming summer which no college man should 


may 


suec 
the 


trench sys 


J ’ 
tem maneuver available at 


here are opportunities in 


miss if he vet has hoy f performing an 


officer’s service. 


} 
rhe 


are slowly dispersing. 


uncertainties of last year’s conditions 

Upon a more thorou 
the national need, at 

need has vet been declared, the colleges 


be en able 


study of least as that 
have 
to determine where to make a stand 


Harvard 


stood in its resolutions passed last week, and 


own guns, as the faculty 


they have at the same time seen in what ways 
they can best serve the arms of the nation di 


entng Transcript. 

At a general assembly of the faculty of Co 
May 7 the 
the 
work and methods of the uni- 


lumbia University on topie dis- 


cussed was “ Lessons of war: desirable 
changes in the 
The speakers were President Butler 
Professors Shotwell, Baekeland. 

Simkhovitch, Pitkin. 


News prints sentences of 


Thorn- 


dike, Lucke and 
Columbia Alumni 


two of the addresses taking opposite positions: 


Proressor C. E. Lucke: 


Each must have a United States war job, ex- 
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Cc mpl te 


ep e enemys nw h ease nv one w 
1 1 
such a war job must b issed as an enemy 
it least as guilty of giving “ aid and comf 
to the enemy 
The university should forbid all a 
not contributing to the winning of the war or 


nstruc n afterwards, thus rel 


ind equipment for necessary ser 


ild establish a W 


Service Fae 


The university shor 
ice Couneil and War 


rect and conduct such a program, membersh 


imited to people who themselves have war 


knowledge of needs is most 


jobs, whose g war 
intimate and whose judgment most sound 
Without full individual and 


war ing elimination of 


organizat 
service, non-e 


tributing activities, no claim for government 


ice could be supported. 
program effective, full 
publicity given to the announcemen 


that Columbia is a war-service university and 
that here the winning of the war is regarded 
sus and compelling duty th 


" Medici: e and 


the sixteenth century,” to met 


such things as researches 


on 
math matics in 
tion just one, published last week. 


The university should abandon all 


courses even on war contributing subjects, 
when students are so few as to involve a waste 
if the time of a talented instructor, when it is 


could 


aims if otherwise engaged. 


clear that he contribute more to war 


Proressor EF. L. THornpikt 


: 
There is a general risk in any disarrang 
ment of men’s habits and a special risk in as 


officially recognized by the nation. 


We must remember that teaching and sound 
scholarship are more needed than ever, and that 
it is our part to do all that we have done, d 
lf we 


it better, and then do a plus. 


serve in that way, we should serve outside of 
university. 
In planning for any such special university 


taken that teachers 
distracted from the 


We 


y commit the treason of neglect 


enterprise care must be 


and students are not 
former work to no good end. 


quite innocent 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
NALYSIS OF MATHEMATICAL ABILITIES 








SCHOOL 


to be the “ roval road to geometry which has 


the days of Euclid. 


G. A. MILLER 


st) ight atter ever since 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND THE COST 
OF LIVING. III 


Tue first index number is the average salary 


teachers, the second is the amount per 


inhabitant spent on the schools. The state- 


ment following summarizes the 


Sup rintendent to the questions as to wha 


steps were being taken to increase the 


to meet the increased cost of living. 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian. $866; $6.39. We have given each 
teacher whose salary is below $800 an increase of 
$50, in addition to the regular schedule increase of 
$25. No general increase for high school teachers 
has been made.—C. H. Griffey. 

Alpena. $617; $4.01. Our school board granted 
each teacher a 5 per cent. bonus on the schedule 
wage, 24 per cent. payable in January if they are 


still in the system, and the remaining 24 per cent. 


payable in June. It is hopelessly inadequate, but 
was the most they could do with the small appro- 
priation allowed by the city ecouneil.—R. D. Ford. 
Ann Arbor. $764; $7.99. The board of edu- 
cation will put into the budget that is to be voted 
on September 10, an item sufficient to add some 
(probably $100) to the salary of each 
M. Sauson, 
#662: $8.59. 


‘*flat sum’’ 
teacher.—H. 
fattle Creek. The maximum sal 
ary has been raised from $900 to $950.—W. G. Co 
burn. 
say City. $—; $—. 
Calumet. $711; $6.70. We have given every 
teacher in Calumet a bonus of $80 in addition to 


Hall. 


salaries of all 


the usual raises granted.—Edw. J. 
Detroit. $971; $6.23. The 


teachers receiving $1,100 per year, or less, were 


raised $100 per year, in addition to the sehedule 


increase.—C, E. Chadsey. 


Eeanaba. $603; $5.25. Last year practically 


all salaries were raised to the extent of about 


King. 
Each teacher will be given 


$5,000 increase.—F. E 

Flint. 
an increase of $10 per month for the balance of 
the year.—A. N. Cody. 


$639; 


$5.18. 


AND 
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Rapids. $857; 


The 


increased the 


Grand $6.79. board of 


recently salaries 


education has 


teachers.—W. A. Greeson. 


Holland. $——; $——. The board of edu 
tion voted unanimously to give every teacher 
onus of $5 per month for the present school 
ilso to advance the minimum salary to $60 


month.—E. E. Fell 


Ironwood. s— $8.10. The 


all grade and kindergarten 
high-school 


maximum sal 
ries of teachers was 
cent teachers, 10 


Duffield. 


$751; 


raised 7 per 
cent.—E. T. 

Ishpeming. $8.61. <All salaries were 
raised 10 per cent. at August meeting of the 


-C. L. Phelps. 


Jackson. $722: $5.50. 


boar l 
The board in Jur 


added not less than $50 to the salaries of 
women teachers and $100 more to the salaries 
This followed an increase made in D 


Marsh. 


$6.91. 


the men. 
cember, 1916.—E. O. 


Kalamazoo. 





Lansing. Our salary schedule was 


being dc ne 


but nothing is 
present.—J. W. Sexton. 
Manistee. $577: $5.75. All 


creased the last school year.—S. W. 


raised last 
salaries were 
Baker. 
Marquette. $700; $5.69. Generally speakir 
teachers will receive on an average of about $2 
more a year.—A. R. Watson. 

Menominee. $645; $——. Salaries were ra 
last April from $5 to $10 per month, making 
cent. on an averag 


inerease of about 10 per 


This step was taken in order to meet the increas 
John L. 
$6.61. An 


least $50 has been made for the coming year over 


eost of living. Silvervale. 


Muskegon. #608; increase of 


the previous salary in all cases of teachers show 


ing satisfactory work.-——S. O. Hartwell. 


$614; $5.52. 


Port Huron. 
Saginaw, East Side. 


$603: $—.... A 20 ner 


cent. inerease has been given to all those 


salaries were $1,000 a year and less and a 10 per 


cent. inerease for salaries above $1,000.—E. ( 


Warriner. 
We have tak 


increased s 


Sault Ste. Marie. $795; $5.95. 


no action regarding the matter of 
aries, as our schedule is fairly high.—G. G. M 
ecolm. 


The teachers 


were given an increase in salary last year whic! 


Traverse City. $580; $—. 
was extended as a special bonus. For this year’s 
salary there was a general rise amounting to } 
This affected the 


The seale is now quite satisfa 


rrac 


sibly 5 to 10 per cent. 


teachers, only. 
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aries.—t 


ary of $100 a vear w 


further has heer lone 








OSO 


teachers were increased so annual in 


that the 
crease of $50 per year was made $100. A new sal 


ary schedule has been made for elementary prin- 


cipals which gives an inerease of about 10 per 
cent. High-sechool teachers are paid well.—J. H 
severage 
NEVADA 
Reno. $—; $— 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin. $622; $3.18. Last December the board 
of education added a bonus of $50 to the salaries 
of all grade and special teachers, also of the 


women teachers in the high school. The salary plan 
was amended by increasing the minimum to $450 
and the maximum to $700. It is not improbable 
that the board may take a similar action this year, 
in, at least, granting a bonus on the same basis as 
Moore. 

$4.97. All 
janitors, superintendent, ete., raised $100 flat.—L. 
J. Rundlett. 
$704; 


last year.—H. L. 


Coneord. $645; teachers, clerks, 


$4.22. If 


grade teachers will have been granted an increase 


Dover. nothing happens the 
of $150 in a year or so.—Frank Damon. 


Keene. $384; $3.98. We are trying to increase 


our state budget, and each position is considered 


on its own merit.—A. E. Tuttle. 

Laconia. $673; $3.79. 

Manchester. $581; $3.33. The maximum was 
increased from $700 to $800 in May, 1917. High- 
school salaries were also inereased in many indi- 


vidual cases.—Herbert F. Taylor. 
Nashua. $*—; $—. The 


high-school and grammar-school teachers were in 


salaries of all 


creased $100; the principals and male assistants 
were increased $200,.—James H. Fassett. 
Portsmouth. $611; $4.93. An inerease of $100 
per year has been granted to all teachers, March 1, 
1917.—James N. Pringle. 
NEW JERSEY 
Our teachers have 
A. 


Asbury Park. $837; $10.78. 
been granted a straight 10 per cent. increase. 
E. Kraybill. 

Atlantic 
steps have been taken. 
$993 ; 
Bayonne will receive next year an increment of 
$100 instead of $50 as formerly.—P. H. Smith. 

Bloomfield. $735; $9.64. An 
crease of $150 in salaries has been given above the 





City. $—; $*—. No 
Chas. B. Boyer. 


$8.73. 


particular 


Bayonne. Every teacher in 


additional in 


regular inerease.—George Morris. 


$——.. Increases have been 


Bridgeton. $—-; 
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varying granted from $50 to $100.—D. C. Porter 
Camden, $683; $6.09. <A little more than 1 


per cent. increase in salaries has been mad 
James E 

Bast $10.02. We gave 
teachers their regular annual increase, and a bonu 
of $50.—Warren A. Clapp. 


Bryan. 


$915; th 


Orange. 


Elizabeth. $——; #—. Advances in salary 


of $50 to $100 have been granted.—Richard | 


Clement. 


ao * 


Garfield. $572; $6.75. Measures designed t 


meet to some extent the present conditions are as 


follows: The minimum salary rate is raised $ 


An extra allowance of $23 is available for all 


teachers.—W. H. Steegar. 
Hackensack. 7 


és $12.78. A revised salary 


schedule which increased the maximum for ¢ertai 


S89 


grade teachers was adopted a few months ag 


William E. Stark. 
Hoboken. $1,278; $7 U, 
Irvington. $861; $11.05. The board of edu 


tion provided increases for nearly all our teachers 
but the 


propriate the 


board of school estimate refused to aj 


money asked for except in the cas 


of six teachers.—Wm. A. Sherman. 


Jersey City. $971; $5.80. The new sched 
recently adopted shows an inerease in salarie 
of from $100 to $500 per annum.—Henry Snyder 

Kearny. $821; $8.69. Every grade teacher 


receives a $50 increase in salary besides a bonus of 


$25, and in the high school the teachers receive a 
75 inerease.—Herman Dressel. 


$ 
= 
The 


summer, made a pretty general increase in the sal 


Branch. $964; $9.49. board, last 


Long 
ary maxima.—C, Gregory. 

Millville. $529; 
about $75 in the grades and 
—Warren N, Drum. 


O88: $13.56. 


The average increas¢ 


$4.97. 
salaries is $100 
the high school. 

Montelair. 


per cent. 


Approximately a 


| 
] 
increase was made in teachers’ salaries 


last spring.—Don C, Bliss. 
Newark. $1,138; $8.34. Our board of educa 


tion at a recent meeting adopted a revised sched 


ule of teachers’ salaries which provides for a g: 
eral increase in all salaries.—D. B. Corsons. 
$5.16. For 1917-18 all 


increase in sal 


New Brunswick. $859; 


teachers received double the usual 


ary, namely, $100 instead of $50, ete.—G. H 
Eckels. 
North Bergen. $709; $9.03. The minimun 


salary was raised from $540 to $600, the maximun 
from $1,050 to $1,100.—M. F. Husted. 
The salary of each de 








Orange. ¢$ ; $ 
serving teacher in our city has been raised $50 per 
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* ; *« 
‘ + + vs 3 I { \ rly rais hae 
the 1 nut ry f $550 to $7 Bing 
S ’ = 3 g 3 s \ year we a! t 
Pati J. Ke 
ssa SSi4 $6.62 A] teachers » had Buffa > 
rt } the maximum were granted creas has the tter 
f $100 instead of t regular $5 The atter pointed s 
advanced $5 Fred S. Shepard aries.—Henry P 
Paterso! as ) 44 ( noes 1s 
— Ay . $757: $5.72 The increase Edward Ha 
rrante 1 to teachers wi iverage bout 1 Cor M4 Ns 
t H. E. Shull crease Of 0 I 
, £1] $10.6 Each teacher was 1917-18.—H. H 
ast year Ss] il rease in salary of $ Corning, Distr 
r re to meet the increased st of living present we ar 
ry M. Maxsor 4. M. Blodgett 
I ton Rs $6 15 A rais¢ n sa rice hae ( rt oi 
ae nosed but has he refused by the cit the salarv of « 
sior E. Mackey. I ‘ we s 
W wker 2 $8.9 The maximum sal Dunkirk $67 
vy tor gr e teachers has been nereased fror wome tea neues 
1017178 + 
$ to $1,4 Every teacher and principal has tts 
given an increase of $100 for the year 19 7 Darling 
118.—F. A. Balch. saawe, Oost 
mum salaries f 
West Hoboken. $878: $5.64 he 
from $100 to $: 
West New York. $795; $8.56. A bonus of $25 
Fulton Foss 
addition to the regular crease the salaries we ble 
the teachers has been granted.—H. W. Maxsor eae MGS 
: ; given for the gr 
West Or — ’ ’ N ney are bi } rh il ho Ja 
g taken to raise salaries 4. H. Shermar Geneva $549 
revised last March 
NEW MEXICO 
average lI re st 
Alt querque $8 $7 Pract lly a 2 per Merrell 
cent. increase in salaries, effective February 1 of Gloversville 
this vear, has been made Jno. Milne Hornell e 
Hudsor See 
NEW YORK Sealine uakial 
Albany $757 $4.91 liams 
Amsterdan 266 $4 17 T+} 77 
Auburn. $615; $4.95. The maximum salary is Jamest 
now $750. I e that the schedule for all teact , ‘ ‘ 
ers may be raised luring the pr sent vear Johnst ! ~ 
Henry D creases only 
Batavia $5.57. A $50 inerease on all Kingston. # 
salaries has been made in addition to raising the regular s 
minimum and maximu! y $50 Another vear La " 
another $50 will probat be added. Fifty dollars, iries have 
of course, is not an adequat ncrease I A Mathew 
Ladd. Little |} 4 
Beacon. $533; $4.09. The maximum salary of fr 50 to ¢ 
grade teachers has been raised by $50, and I ex y. 
t the new budget will raise it $100 more The salaries 


Ww 5 
26 6 
> > 
ay 
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$450-$650; high school, $1,000-$1,600.—Emmet 
le Iknap. 


Middletown, 


teachers receiving less than $1,000 were increased 


$610; $6.26. The salaries of all 
by $100, effective in September, 1917.—James F. 
Tuthill. 

Mount $11.51. The 


salary has been increased from $600 to $800. Sal 


Vernon. $913; minimum 
aries below $1,000 have been increased by $40 in 
addition to the regular increase of $40.—William 
H. Holmes. 
Newburgh. $573; $5.01. 
New Rochelle. $915; $10. 


increase is $50. The increases next year will be: 


The regular annual 
for the grades, from $75 to $150; for the high 
school, from $100 to $250. The maximum salaries 
-Albert 
$8.22. 


will be increased also. Leonard. 
New $1,229; 


ment no effective steps have been taken to increase 


York City. In my judg- 
the salaries of teachers in order to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, and I believe that the city 
must increase the salaries if we are to continue to 
conduct the schools with any degree of efticiency.— 
John L. Tildsley, acting superintendent. 
Falls. $638; $6.24. This 


voted to give each teacher, receiving $650 or less, 


Niagara year we 


B. Laidlaw. 
None but reg- 


an extra sum of $50.—J. 

North Tonawanda. $542; $6.55. 
ular increase in salaries.—R. A. Searing. 
$450; $3.46. The 
aries of all teachers have been advanced $100, ef- 
fective in two A $50 
branches is effective this year.—Francis C. Byrn. 


$561; $7.92. An 


Ogdensburg. maximum sal 


years, increase in all 


Olean. average increase of 
$50 a year was made in March for each teacher. 
At the last meeting of our board of education our 
janitors were given 10 per cent. increase in their 
D. E. Batcheller. 
$902; $5.70. 


salaries. 
Ossining. Nothing more than an 
nual rate of increase in salaries has been given 
this year.—W. H. Ryan. 
$483; $3.54. 
salaries has been made.—C. 
Peekskill, District No. 7. 
teachers of our school system have been given a 
this This is 
double the usual increase.—Fred J. Bohlmann. 
Peekskill, District No. 8. $681; $—. All 


salaries have been inereased $50.—A. D. 


No special inerease in 
W. Richards. 
$684; $—. The 


Oswego. 


$50 increase in salary for year. 


teachers’ 
Dunbar, 
Plattsburg. 
have been given a double annual increase.—F. K. 
Watson. 
Port Chester. 


$——; $——. Primary teachers 


$700; $8.47. 
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Poughkeepsie. $693; $5.62. The grade maxi 


mum salary is to be increased $100, An increase 
has also been made in the high school.—S. R. Shear. 
$4.33, Te achers were re 


Pits 


Rennsalaer. 


cently raise of $100 per year.—W. S 
Clark. 


Rochester. 


given a 


$974; $6.26. Our board of educa 
tion has not seen its way clear to grant any spe 
cial increase in salaries—H. S. Weet. 

$4.31. 
has been made.—Geo. R. Staley. 
$704; $7.28. 


Dire 


Rome. $682; No new increase in salary 


Schenectady. No steps have been 


taken.—O. W. Kuolt. 
5.17 


Syracuse. $700; $5.1 Nothing definite can 


be done until the budget for 1918 is prepared.— 
P. M. Hughes. 


Saratoga Springs. 


$5.45. Nothing has 
Mosher. 


board 


$607 : 
been done for two years.—C. L. 
Troy. $822; $4.71. The 


as yet. It is considering several 


has taken no 
definite action 
plans, and it is hoped to give at least 10 per cent. 
increase in salary to teachers beginning with Feb 
ruary 1.—Arvie Eldred. 

$709; schedule 


Utica. The following 


was put in operation on May 1, 1917: all regular 


$5.63. 


grade teachers receive $600 to $1,000; women in 
the academy, $1,400 to $1,800, ete.—Wilbur B. 
Sprague. 

Watertown. $525; $4.84. The 


teachers have been increased $100 a year to meet 


salaries of all 


the increased cost of living.—Frank 8S. Tisdale. 
Watervliet. $505; $3.87. 


Ps 


White Plains. $1,040; $11.05. A _ slight in- 
crease in salaries has been made.—John W. Lum- 
bard. 

Yonkers. $1,013; $8.65. Substantially a 10 


per cent. salary increase has been made in all 
eases.—Charles E. Gorton, 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville. $494; $3.99. 


has been made.—Harry Howell. 


No increase in salaries 


Charlotte. $459; $3.04. None whatever.—H. 
P. Harding. 
Durham. $491; $4.01. All salaries below $600 


were increased by an amount sufficient to cover the 
expected increase in the cost of board.—Edwin D. 
Pusey. 

Raleigh. $——; $—. No systematic effort 
has as yet been taken.—F rank M. Harper. 

Wilmington. $——; $—. We have decided 
upon an increase of tax levy with which to sup- 
plement salaries.—John Jay Blair. 
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